GOETHE   AND   THE   WORLD   OF   TO-DAY
dialectical conception, as a main clue to nature's process, we can see
that it was not negligible. If a conjecture may be hazarded it must
be this: that the dialectical materialist to-day will find support for
his ideas in Goethe's writing just as easily as the evolutionist yester-
day. In saying this it will not be claimed that Goethe was a social
reformer or that he can be treated as a partisan in world affairs
now. His position is less simple than that and possibly more
interesting.
On the face of it nothing is easier than to place him on the
traditional side of the fence and to point to him as the crowning
instance of what the established forms of society were able to pro-
duce. In such a view he appears as the very symbol of the indi-
vidualism we fear to lose when we say, rightly or wrongly, that
Western civilization is threatened with extinction. He, if anyone,
represents the consummation in self-development of that bour-
geois world in which he lived out his long and fruitful existence
and which we still feel to be continuous with ours. The man who
insisted that the fulfilment of personality was the supreme happi-
ness must seem to many to have spoken prophetically in antici-
pation of the day when that happiness would be menaced. This is
a view which seems to identify him with the old order and to
range him against the new.
The difficulty of contenting ourselves with this view of Goethe
is that it associates him with what we have to admit is a disorgan-
ized world when, as we can see from his attitude to the question
of science and poetry, his philosophy was one of organization. He
believed deeply and even passionately in notions of unity, integra-
tion, and wholeness; and we cannot lightly associate him with the
opposite of these. It is true that he worked out his conception of
life mainly in other than social terms, concentrating his interest on
the study of nature and making this study contributory to the
understanding and management of the individual life. Yet he in-
sisted throughout that the laws he had arrived at were universally
valid, all life, even life in its least natural forms, being in his eyes
a part of nature. His philosophical findings would be largely, if
not completely, invalidated if we restricted their applicability. His
whole existence cries out against such a restriction. In this spirit
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